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A BIG CONTRACT. 


Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, who has journeyed in many 
lands and lectured in many cities, is nothing if not sensational. 
Like many of his notoriety-loving colleagues, he has com- 
menced an onslaught on the newspapers. American journal- 
ism is not conducted in accordance with the notions of Mr. 
Cook; he has made up his mind to revolutionize the newspaper 
world, if the existing state of things is not altered pretty quick. 
Like a considerate gentleman, he is willing to give the editors, 
proprietors and publishers one more chance. He asks that 
newspaper owners shall cease to look upon their properties as 
financial ventures, but to publish for the common good. Per- 
haps they will when the Rev. Joseph Cook preaches for nothing 
and lectures gratis. At present he demands a good round salary 
for the former, and charges steep prices for the latter. Why 
should he regard his sacred calling, his theological knowledge, 
and his moral lectures as “‘ financial ventures?’’ Why should 
he not work for nothing, as well as the publishers and editors? 
He does not pause to consider this phase of the question; he 
rushes on to say that the time has come when he must take 
American journalism and reform it—break its neck and choke 
its sensational utterances. 

Seems to us that the Rev. Joseph Cook has taken a large 
contract—we are afraid he will not be able to fulfill it. 
American journalism has got a tolerably tough neck for any 
one man to tackle, and it is not the sort of a neck to be 
broken. As for ‘sensational utterances,’’ why does not the 
gentleman set the example and refrain from them himself ? 
Probably because to do sa would thin out his congregation 
and audiences; it would not pay; no one would give a nickel 
to listen to him if he were not sensational. But Mr. Cook 
does not mean what he says; he has no more notion of 
breaking the neck of journalism than he has of fracturing his 
own neck. It was an audacious thing to say, if Ae said it; 
but the glaring inconsistency of the utterance brings no regret 
to the utterer, who owes whatever reputation he has to the 


lish anything more sensational than a sermon or lecture of 
this same Rev. Joseph Cook. 
* a SS 
THE “ FORGED-ORDER” YOUNG MAN. 

‘« Forged orders’’ have been bothering the trade in Phila- 
delphia for some time back. A few months since, one young 
man was arrested, who, having an amateur press at home, 
printed himself a generous supply of order blanks, with the 
names of well-known printing firms attached, by means of 
which he was rapidly stocking his amateur office, when a little 
downright petty larceny caused his arrest and stopped his ne- 
farious work. 

More recently, another young man assumed the character of 
a local messenger from an adjoining town, and presented a 
forged order, bearing the name of a well-known printing firm in 
that town. He succeeded in obtaining twenty-five pounds of 
Brevier type, worth $12, which he sold to a small job printer 
for $2.50; but the fraud was quickly discovered, the ‘*‘ forged- 
order young man ”’ traced, arrested, and committed to answer 
for the forgery. 

Cases have also occurred where boys, after being discharged 
from a printing office whose supplies they purchased on verbal 
orders, have continued to buy goods on their late employer’s 
credit, to the latter’s consternation on receipt of his monthly 
statement. 

In view of these occurrences, it would be only prudent policy 
for every printing firm to adopt the system of having a regular 
printed blank, numbered similarly with a stub remaining in the 
book, to be used when sending for supplies. Many houses do 
this already; but the custom is not universal, as it should be, 
in order to afford protection to both the customer and the 
dealer. 
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THE report of the proceedings of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, in the present CIRCULAR, was compiled from 
the very full reports of the Cincinnati Znguirer, to which paper 








newspapers he decries. Sensational journals cannot well pub- 


we make due acknowledgment. 
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AMERICA’S PAPER WALLS. 

When Britannia ruled the waves, and was mistress of the 
navigable waters of the world, a patriotic British bard wrote 
glowing verses about the wooden walls of England, mean- 
ing thereby the hulls of the conquering ships. This was long 
before monitors and war vessels, heavily plated with: iron, 
were even so much as dreamed of. The poet went on to say 
that Britannia needed no forts along the steep; that her fortifi- 
cations move conveniently about on the deep, encircling the 
island kingdom from far and near—a series of wooden walls, 
Had any one sugyestec to the poet, or the naval heroes of his 
time, paper walls upon the deep—war ships made of paper 
the suggestion would have been scoffed at as emanating from 
a lunatic. The bare idea of paper floating would have been 
regarded as idiotic. 

It has long ago been practically demonstrated that paper can 
be made to resist the action of water, but only last month it 
was shown that paper afloat can turn aside a pistol bullet. 
A Lansingburg (N. Y.) firm completed a paper steamboat for 
a Pittsburgh company—a comparatively small craft, but twenty 
feet in length, with seating room for twenty-five persons, and 
The hull is a solid body of 
paper three-eighths of an inch thick. 


a carrying capacity of three tons. 
This is, of course, what 
is technically known as the sheathing, or, in the parlance of 
landsmen, the outer covering; the portion floating directly on 
the water and extending upward, forming the sides. To 
prove the staunchness of the paper hull, a bullet from a re- 
The 
shot did not penetrate the paper; did not even abrade the sur- 
face at the point of impingement. 


volver was fired at it from a distance of only four feet. 


If a paper toy steamboat, with three-eighths of an inch 
covering, easily turns aside a bullet fired at it at the very short 
range of four feet, is it too much to expect a time when paper 
hulls three feet in thickness will resist the penetrating force of 
powerful artillery projectiles as readily as the ponderous iron- 
clads of our day do? A heavily papered ship of war would be. 
far less cumbersome than a craft sheathed in plates of iron eight 
or ten inches thick. The paper-clad vessels of war could at- 
tain a high rate of speed, and would draw less water than the 
iron hulls which the naval powers of the world now depend 
on for offensive and defensive warfare. The American poet of 
the future may yet sing the praise of paper walls, and the ar- 
tillerymen of the next century may fire paper projectiles against 
the foes of the Republic. 





-e 
A WESTERN INVASION. 

American journalism was shaken from centre to circumfer- 
ence by the announcement that one of the New York morning 
dailies had fallen into the possession of a Western journalist. 
It was the second week of May that Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, announced himself the editor and 
proprietor of the New York Wor/d. Journalists and the pub- 
lic are still talking over the change as a fresh and remarkable 
event in the newspaper history of our pre-eminently newspaper 
country. Had a New Yorker, or a Bostonian, or a Philadel- 





phian purchased the Wor/d, the transaction would have been 
dismissed in a couple of lines. No one would have seen any- 
thing remarkable in the sale of a newspaper, which was noto-_ 
riously a losing concern in the hands of those owning it for 
several years past; but for a Western man to come to New 
York and buy a newspaper is considered astounding. No won- 
der, either, for it is a reversal of the usual order of things. 
For generations Eastern men have gone West to establish jour 
nals and do many other things, because that section was con 
sidered a land of promise to all enterprising men from the older 
and more crowded East. To go West and grow up with the 
country long ago became a national axiom, leading to the be- 
lief that the East had done growing, and could offer no in- 
ducements to men not established in life. 

The New York Wor/d’s Western owner has been a jaur- 
nalist from boyhood; he grew up in a Western newspaper 
office ; he was a reporter on the St. Louis Westliche Post 
when Carl Schurz was its editor-in-chief. 
stripling then. 


Pulitzer was a 
There was sterling stuff in the lad; for, at the 
age of twenty-four, he was one of the proprietors and editor of 
the .paper—he was growing up with the West, and growing 
fast. In 1878 he bought the St. Louis Dispatch. That jour- 
nal was at a low ebb then, and was considered a stranded en- 
terprise by knowing ones; Pulitzer soon got it afloat, and 
made a success of it. Able to resuscitate the fortunes of an 
unprofitable newspaper in St. Louis, he not unreasonably 
deemed himself capable of doing the same difficult work in 
New York. He is understood to have paid $400,009 for the 
World, which price does not include the building. 

William Henry Hurlburt, for many years the controlling 
spirit of the Wor/d, at once retired from all control and interest 
in the paper, which was entirely changed in tone, politics ex- 
cepted. It remains staunchly Democratic, but has done away 
with the scholarly and esthetic artistic and social features that 
The New York 
World, under Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, has been made an aggres- 
sive organ of the people. 


were so dear to the former editor-in-chief. 


It shows no respect for social con 
ditions, and knocks down and mauls the idols revered by the 
New York dailies. There is a Western audacity about the 
new World which is refreshing in the conservative atmosphere 
of New York journalism. 

If Mr. Joseph Pulitzer makes a success of the Wor/d, will 
not other Western journalists come East to try their hands at 
running big newspapers? May nct a Medill, of Chicago, aspire 
to the control of the New York //era/d’ Even the knobby 
sceptre of the redoubtable Dana may be some day wielded by 
a Western hand. Instead of going West, the aspiring young 
newspaper men of the country may all come East, overflowing 
into cultured Boston, invading sedate Philadelphia, settling 
down in the populous towns of Massachusetts. Mr, Joseph 
Pulitzer’s success or failure with the New York Wor/d must 
determine the invasion of the East by the journalists of the 
West. 





“e+ _ 
THE stereotype shaving machine was invented in New York, 
in the year 1814. 
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NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING NOT MANUFAC- 
TURING. 

The exact legal status of newspapers has puzzled lawyers in 
all sections of the country, and at times has given rise to complex 
legal proceedings. In Atlanta, Ga., recently, the financial em- 
barrassment of the /’est-Appeal, of that city, led up to the ques- 
tion of the exact nature of a newspaper publisher's occupation. 
Everyone, everywhere in this great reading, intelligent land, is 
supposed to know precisely what the publisher of a paper is; 
but, if called upon to define the business accurately, even acute 
lawyers would find themselves at a loss. Is the publisher of a 
newspaper a merchant, a manufacturer, or a professional man ? 
are the questions that may be pertinently put to any one deem- 
ing as clear as the sun the status of the gentlemen who issue 
newspapers. Certain creditors of the embarrassed Atlanta 
journal in question contended, through counsel, that a news- 
paper publisher is a manufacturer, and that, consequently, a 
receiver might be appointed for the /os¢-Appea/, as, in the eye 
of the law, it was a manufacturing concern. A different view 
of the case entirely was taken by the presiding judge, who de- 
nied the application for a receiver, and held that the collection 
and distribution of news is not manufacturing. Unfortunately, 
the learned judge failed to say what it was, thus leaving an ele 
ment of uncertainty in the case. Newspaper publishing not being 
manufacturing, what is it? On the main points at issue before 
the public we are as much in the dark as though the Atlanta 
case had not come up for decision. Can it be that newspaper 
publishing is an occupation distinct by itself, having no 
parallel anywhere in the numerous callingsof men? Although 
so vazue and indefinite, the business of publishing newspapers 
is not only an honorable one, but also one requiring business 
acumen, sagacity, skill, energy and capital. There is so much 
that is admirable in and about the publishers that the law is at 
a loss to give them a position of proper distinction; but they 
are not manufacturers. That much is settled—in Georgia, at 


least. 
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GOVERNMENT EDITING. 

Newspapers and magazines have given the Turkish rulers no 
end of trouble; the Sultan and his advisers would be only too 
glad to suppress such publications at once and forever. That 
summary plan of silencing editors and authors has been tried, 
and proved ineffectual; when one newspaper was crushed out of 
existence two sprang up in its place. It was just the same with 
te magazines. Like Europeans and Americans, the Turkish 
people were eager to read what their rulers did not want them 
to read. Although the editors in Turkey have had a trying 
time of it, through government annoyances, interferences and 
punishments, they have persevered, continuing: to publish in 
spite of obstacles requiring a large amount of patient heroism to 
surmount. 

Finding that editors were not to be put down by austere 
measures of revision and censure, the Turkish government has 
taken them in hand for instruction. In keeping with the grave 
importance of the subject, the supervision of journalism has 


been deputed to a high officer of state, no less an official person- 
age than the minister of public instruction. That dignitary has 
elaborated a series of regulations that would produce a revolu 

tion in the United States, and must prove thorns in the sides of 
the determined mortals bent on publishing and editing in Tur- 
key. Under these rules for the better regulation of the public 

press, no magazine article can be accepted for publication until 
after its author has furnished the authorities with a full account 
of his individual history, his political sympathies, his religious 
belief, and his opinions on matters in general. Writing editors 
must go through the same ordeal once; but all their articles, as 
well as those intended for periodicals, must be sent to a press 
commission appointed by the minister of imstruction, The 
‘commissioners have full power to rigidly exclude from all 
articles what to them may seem ambiguous or obscure expres 
sions, and to require the writer to explain fully and clearly 
what he meant. After an article has thus been excised and 
rewritten, the writer thereof must present himself before the 
commission, and, by his answers to questions put, convince the 
august critics that he really is the author of the article. 

Fresh editorials are going to be scarce in Turkey under the 
new press laws. After an article has been written and rewritten 
a few times, and the author examined in person, the subject 
will have become rather stale. That probably will not matter 
much to the slow-going Turks, who are willing to wait for news 
and comments thereon. Such preposterous regulations as these 
would probably put an end to newspaper and periodical litera 
ture in any other country than Turkey. There editors, authors 
and publishers are accustomed to being grievously annoyed, as 
is demonstrated by the startling fact that, in Constantinople, 
twenty-two weekly papers and magazines were compelled to 
suspend their issues entirely while the new and utterly ridicu 
lous regulations were being got into full working order. 

ae segpeneenitipetins 

IN THE last week of the past month of May a large number 
of editors and their wives, from this city, Camden, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, Washington, and intervening towns, visited Cape 
May and Atlantic City as the guests of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. General Passenger Agent Wood was in 
charge of the journalistic party, and saw to their comfort and 
edification. ‘There was much that is new and for the better to 
be seen at both these celebrated seaside resorts, so near to 
Philadelphia and so convenient to the interior of our own and 
adjoining States. All the participants in the pleasant trip to 
the ocean returned loud in their praises of the resorts visited, 
and the swift and luxurious means for reaching them provided 
by the enterprise and judgment of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. 
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A PICKED NINE from the paper trade of Philadelphia visited 
saltimore, on Saturday, June 23, and played a game of base 
ball with a nine selected from the paper trade of Baltimore, 
the result being a victory for the Quakers by a score of 21 to 
15. The visit was made memorable by the lavish hospitality 
of the Baltimoreans, and a grand good time is expected at the 





return match in Philadelphia, on Saturday, July 7. 
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PRINTING-OFFICE HINTS. 


A liberal application of whitewash, and the washing of win- 
dows, in the average printing-office, would add much to the 
comfort of the workmen, save eyesight, and reduce the bills for 
gas or kerosene oil. 

By placing imposing stones and stands on castors, the office 





might be kept much neater, more room obtained, and many | 


steps saved. 

Soxes for rollers and ink will save these expensive adjuncts 
of the craft, and closets for paper soon pay for the outlay. 

A strong cabinet for sorts, leaders, quads, etc., with apart- 
ments for metal furniture, labor-saving leads and rules, on 
castors, easily moved where needed, is one of the most useful 
pieces of furniture. A mitreing machine and lead-cutter would 
be suitable on top. 

Drying racks are a recognized necessity in most offices. A 
post full of holes bored at angles, a lot of wooden pins a foot 
long, some light portable shelves, are not expensive, and pos- 
sess the necessary requisites and some advantages over perma- 
nent shelves. 

The printer who works for profit must recognize that a small 
number of fonts, carefully selected, and double or triple the 
usual proportions, will render composition rapid and not ne- 
cessarily produce sameness in appearance. 

When buying type, purchase not less than four fonts of a 
series. ‘There is symmetry in everything, and some pretty jobs 
have been composed of a single series, by using different sized 
bodies; but the experiment could not always be repeated. 

REX. 





OBITUARY. 


Charles C. Fulton, editor and proprietor of the American, of Balti- 
more, Md., died in that city on June 7. Mr. Fulton was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1315. Early in life he entered the National Gazette office in 
Philadelphia as an apprentice, and he afterwards worked in this city, 
in Baltimore, and in Washington as a journeyman printer. For about 
five years he owned the Advecate, of Georgetown, D.C. In 1840 
he became a compositor on the Baltimore Sum. He was soon promoted 
to an editorial position, and was for some time assistant editor of that 
journal. He was the first agent of the Associated Press in Baltimore. 
In 1853 he bought an interest in the American, of which he became the 
sole proprietor in 1862. Mr. Fulton was one of the original Republicans 
of Maryland, and always took a prominent part in politics. In 1867 he 
was a strong supporter of General Grant, and in 1871 he offered in the 
State convention a resolution favoring the annexation of San Domingo. 
He was a member of the 
Mr. Fulton made six 


He supported Mr. Blaine in 1876 and 1880 
National Republican Committee tor eight years. 
visits to Europe, and about 1875 he collected many letters from abroad 
into a volume, which had a large sale. His death was not unexpected, 
as he had been in bad health for four or five months. 
two married daughters and one unmarried daughter. One of his daugh- 
ters is the wife of General Agnus, the manager of the American. 


He leaves a son, 
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GREEK types of correct proportions were first made and 
used by some unknown German printers, at a monastery near 
Naples, in 1465. The first Greek Testament was printed by 
Froben, at Basle, in 1516. 





CIRCULAR. 


PRINTING TRADE CHARITIES. 

The Printers’ Corporation of London has a funded property 
or capital of $100,000 and a *‘ home,”’ in the plain old phrase- 
ology, providing accommodation for twenty-four inmates, 
while there are 171 pensioners and nine orphans in receipt of 
pensions from their funds, aggregating nearly $10,000 a year. 
Naturally, the Secretary and acting Manager of the Printers’ 
Corporation (Mr. James Shirley Hodson) takes pleasure in tell- 
ing the story of his work, as he does in a history published 
by W. H. Allen & Co., London. Founded in 1827 in conse- 
quence of two brothers, printers, becoming interested while 
printing the rules of the Clock and Watchmakers’ Pension So- 
ciety—the Printers’ Corporation has gone on steadily increas- 
ing in usefulness for over half a century. From the outset 
generously supported by annual contributions, it has secured 


| the substantial aid of men distinguished in all callings, who 


gladly join in this recognition of what is due the printer. The 
pension is paid only after a subscription of ten years, and a 
minimum age of fifty, except in case of blindness, and in- 
creases in proportion to the period during which subscriptions 
have beén paid, from $75 to $115 a year, while there are fifteen 
special pensions in addition, proceeds of gifts and legacies of 
various kinds. Over 500 persons have received assistance from 
the Society in its useful career. It has secured permanent 
quarters, both in town and country, and a royal charter at an 
expense of $1,000, and now enters on a new phase of its work 
and life. One of its pensions bears the name of our own Ben. 
Franklin, and is derived from the proceeds of exhibitions and 
work done on his old press. 

Both Dean Stanley and Canon Kingsley preached sermons 
for the benefit of the Printers’ Pension Society at Westminster 
Abbey, and the Caxton Celebration renewed the ties of the 


| printers of to-day with the scene of his early printing there. 


Over sixty inmates have enjoyed the ccmforts of a home in the 
Printers’ House—both men and widows of old printers are 
among its beneficiaries, and over twenty orphan children of 
printers have been cared for at the asylum opened for them. 
The Society is also the trustee for a fund of over $50,000 left 
by an old printer in 1859, of Which the income is expended in 
pensions to printers, and more than 150 men and women have 
been the recipients of its benefits. This is one of the evidences 
of the advantages of a permanent body to and through which 
benevolent persons will give, in preference to making new and 
expensive organizations for the purpose of effecting their chari- 
table intehtions.—/’%iladelphia Ledger, May 26. 
wsciihlghis titanic 

Mr. De VINNE will print from type the beautiful edition of 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s works which Dodd, Mead & Co. 


are about to bring out. Only three hundred and fifty copies 


| will be made, each of which will be numbered and signed. 
| Thirty of these will be printed on imperial Japanese paper, and 


the others on hand-made Holland paper. Each of the three 
post octavo volumes will contain an etched portrait, and Mr. 
Richard Grant White will introduce the plays with a critical 
and biographical sketch. 
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THE REPORTER’S WORK. 

Of the inside work of any business or profession the public 
is more or less ignorant. Of all others it confesses its*igno- 
rance, but of the reporter’s work it conceives theories that are 
rather amusing, but much more aggravating. The theory that 
a number of young men are flying about the town gathering up 
notes, which some office man ‘licks into shape,’’ is very 
common. 

Another common theory is that the reportorial staff of each 
paper is turned loose at a certain hour each day to find out 
what is going on in the city, and that each individual exer- 
cises his own secret will as to where he shall go and what 
he shall do. Several times a day the reporter hears some citi- 
zen say: 

‘*T should think you fellows would get all mixed up, several 
of you going to the same place after the same thing;’’ and 
occasionally, when the reporter happens around several hours 
after an important and unexpected event, by diligent question- 
ing finds out all about it, and writes a particularly vivid de- 
scription, some citizen asks, ‘‘ How did you happen to have a 
man there just in time ?’’ 

The most exasperating idea of the public is that time cuts 
no figure in the reporter’s work. 

**Come around in the morning; Mr. Smith will be here at 
nine o’clock, and he’ll be glad to tell you all about it,’’ says 
the courteous gentleman whom the reporter finds in Mr. Smith’s 
office; and then the reporter wants to club the courteous gen- 
tleman for not knowing that Mr. Smith’s story must be ready 
for the printers before one o’clock the next morning. Does the 
courteous gentleman think, perchance, that the reporter is 
getting information for some good, quiet quarterly ? 

People are sure that the reporter goes everywhere and sees 
everything. They see him on duty at the theatre or conven- 
tion, and the impression is made that his time is filled only by 
those public occurrences which appear to be most pleasant and 
agreeable things to make note of. The fact that he works 
from four to eight hours longer every day than the longest- 
worked man in any other profession, and that therefore he has 
not even time to attend to his own private business, is not 
known. If it were not that the work is full of variety, its 
hours would kill him in a year. 

These people, with the queer questions and funny notions of 
newspaper work, are the ones who only occasionally come in 
contact with newspaper men. There are some hundreds of 
men, who never made a report for a newspaper, who are un- 
erring guides as to the value of news. They are the men 
whom the reporter meets every day, and from whom he gets 
information—the city officers, clerks of court, railway officials, 
and the like, who get every day enough information to fill 
volumes, out of which the reporter picks a few paragraphs or 
acolumn. By long acquaintance with the reporter’s ways the 
informant comes to know just what he wants, and gives it to 
him. 


* 





BouND volumes of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, cloth, $1.50. 





NEWSPAPER HONOR. 

Of late years the journalist has come to assert his claim upon 
the worldlings more effectively than before, and the old-time 
carelessness of the people towards him is steadily disappearing. 
The man who, with his pen, makes presidents, congresses, 
and in reality is the great and only speaking trumpet between 
the people and their wishes, is to-day recognized as one of the 
leading powers of politics, government and society. 
change prints some happy words in this regard: 

Some people have a very mistaken idea of journalistic hon- 
esty. They think that whatever appears in print of which 
they happen to disapprove has been. placed there with mali- 
cious intent. This mistaken idea has instigated numerous suits 
for libel, but the general result of such suits proves that the 
idea is mistaken. It must occasionally happen that somebody 
will be misrepresented, or some fact misplaced. A newspaper 
which draws its news daily from a thousand different sources 
cannot always get every jot and tittle exactly as it ought to be; 
it employs men to gather its information—men who are emi- 
nently trustworthy—and they exercise their best judgment in 
their work; the results of their labor are carefully looked over 
and edited before they go into print; and yet it is not surprising 
that some mistakes creep in. The surprise should really be 
that their reports are so accurate as they are. In point of fact, 
no business man under the sun uses more painstaking care to 
get at the truth than the conscientious journalist. Of course, 
there are newspaper men who cater to the lowest taste, and 
who publish sensation articles without regard to their truth, 
but they are to journalism what the counterfeit dollar is to the 
legal coin. 

Another idea seems to prevail among some individuals, who 
judge others by themselves; that is, that the opinions expressed 
by newspapers are bought like an article of merchandise. To 
such minds it seems impossible that a paper could have an 
opinion of its own and the courage to express it. Of course, 
men naturally honest themselves expect the same virtue in 
others, and we believe that such are largely in the majority; 
but for the benefit of those small minds who are so suspicious 
they believe nothing they read, because they think such 
opinions are purchased, we say that the respectable journals of 
the present day would indignantly spurn any offers to buy 
their editorial opinions. They have as much regard for their 
journalistic honor as the strictest business man has for his mer- 
cantile standing. 


An ex- 


ny On 

PAPER houses are coming into use in England, where for 
some purposes they are found greatly superior to tents. Shoot- 
ing boxes twelve feet square were found convenient both to use 
and transport, and, the material being impervious to moisture, 
the little cottages are satisfactory from a sanitary point of view. 
It is said that they will be used at the seaside during the 
coming season, not only for bathing-houses, but as residences 
for quiet bachelors of contemplative habits. 

7 

THE oldest printed calendar in existence is dated in the year 

1457, and is supposed to be the w6rk of Gutenberg. 












































PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


MONDAY, JUNE 4. 

The thirty-first annual session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union convened on Monday, June 4, in the Grand 
Hotel, Cincinnati, at ten o’clock A. M., President Clark in the 
chair. 

Rev. Henry D. Moore, chaplain of the convention, offered 
up an impressive prayer for the success of the labors of the 
session, and prayed for the speedy coming of the time when 
the product of industry shall no longer be filched by rapacious 
monopolists, and when the toiler shall receive his just recom. 
pense for labor performed. 

President Robert W. Lillard, of the Cincinnati organization, 
welcomed the officers, delegates and visiting brethren of the 
International Typographical Union in a brief address, which 
is subjoined: 


Mr. Presipent AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION :—It is my 
pleasant duty, on behalf of Typographical Union, No. 3, and Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 11, to welcome you to Cincinnati, the birthplace of the old 
National Typographical Union thirty-one years ago. Once again, in 
1870, was the Queen City of the West honored by you, but it remains for 
your present session to find No. 3 in a condition second to po other 
Union under the jurisdiction of the I. T. U. Within the past few years 
great changes have taken place in our midst. Going back to the Centen- 
nial of our great nation, we could only boast of one morning newspaper 
that was recognized as a Union office. Reduction after reduction had 
followed each other; the members were discouraged and demoralized; our 
organization was almost broken up, and even those who had battled for 
Union principles for years felt as though we could never regain what had 
been lost. But there were a faithful few who would never say die 

..< It would be needless to detail our many ups and downs, 
our struggles against almost insurmountable barriers, and our final vic 
tories ; suffice it to say, Mr. President and gentlemen, that to-day the 
banter of old No. 3 proudly floats over every daily newspaper office in 
the city of Cincinnati. And even more; within the past two years we 
have had two increases in our scale of prices and a guarantee of seven 
hours’ consecutive composition. * 2. s In conclusion, Mr. 
President and gentlemen, | thank you for your kind attention, and hope 
that your stay in our city may be pleasant; that your session may be a 
harmonious one, and that the results of your labors will prove of great 
benefit to the entire craft; and in after years, when memory recalls your 
visit to the Paris of America, may it bring to mind recollections only of 
the happiest kind, and may you never have occasion to regret that our 
city was selected for the thirty-first annual session of the International 
Typographical Union. 

President Clark responded as follows, on behalf of the In- 
ternational Union: 

Mr. Presipent :—In behalf of the delegates to the thirty-first session of 
the International Typographicai Union, | thank you most sincerely for 
the hearty welcome extended. 
the part of Nos. 


I know that no effort will be spared on 
3 and 11, individually and collectively, to do honor to 
With this feel- 
ing, and not desiring to trespass upon valuable time by a response which, 
however elaborate, could not add to its intensity, | again simply but 
earnestly thank you for the cordiality of your reception. 


their visiting brethren during their sojourn in your city. 


And now, gentlemen of the convention, reposing confidence in you as 
representatives of the craft, and believing that you will do nothing that 
will militate against its prosperity, 1 greet you with fraternal feeling, 
and with the assurance of my hearty co-operation with you in all measures 
tending to further secure the general welfare. Nothing will so perpetuate 
the history of this convention as a spirit of well-directed liberality and 
justice, ignoring all prejudices and partisanship, and looking forward only 
to the whole fraternity . 
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I now declare the thirty-first session of the International Typographical 
Union open and ready for the transaction of business. 

At the conclusion of these addresses, which were enthusiasti- 
cally received, Mr. Slack, of Columbus, rose and moved the 
appointment of a Committee on Credentials. The motion was 
carried, and the President authorized to appoint the same, 
with the result here shown: Messrs. E. M. Slack, of Columbus; 
William Briggs, of Washington; Charles W. Cormeny, of 
Council Bluffs; W. E. Meredith, of Toronto; and Henry Cof- 
fin, of Troy, New York. 

Thomas Ryan was appointed Sergeant-at-Arms, and Mr. 
Leonard Morton was named as Messenger by the President. 
Mr. W. H. Foster, on account of the indisposition of Mr. John 
R. Haldeman, of Philadelphia, assumed the duties of Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

At the conclusion of these necessary preliminaries a commu- 
nication from the Committee of Arrangements, signed by P. 
B. Barnum, chairman, was read, inviting the delegates to par- 
ticipate in a carriage ride through the city and suburbs. On 
motion, the invitation was accepted without a dissenting voice. 

Mr. Mark L. Crawford, of Chicago, Secretary-Treasurer, 
next rose and stated that, by the requirements of a resolution 
passed at the St. Louis session of a year ago, he could not ac- 
cept money tendered him as fev capita tax or in payment for 
space in the appendix to the proceedings, excepting such sums 
as had been tendered and received by him prior to the 15th of 
May; and, as the complexion of the present convention might 
be affected thereby, he desired to suggest that definite action 
be taken for the purpose of deciding whether or not the reso- 
lution is to be considered as having the effect of organic law. 

Mr. McClurg, of Trenton, N. J., moved that the Secretary- 
Treasurer be authorized to receive such tax from delegates 
during the present session. 

Mr. McDonald, of Lockport, N. Y., stated his intention of 
introducing, at the proper time, a resolution to render void the 
resolution in question. 

Some argument ensued on the point, and Mr. Streeter, of 
Chicago, said that he would not vote to debar any delegate 
from a seat in the convention who came with proper credentials 
and brought with him the fer capi/a tax due from his Union. 

The President stated as his opinion that the convention could 
authorize the Secretary-Treasurer to act in accordance with the 
motion of Mr. McClurg. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

On motion of Mr. Bollman, of Philadelphia, the members of 
Typographical Union, No. 3, and Pressmen’s Union, No. 11, 
were invited to attend the open sessions of the convention. 

The meeting then adjourned until one o’clock, at which 
time, the Committee on Credentials being unprepared to report, 
adjournment was had until ten o’clock A. M., Tuesday, in 
Melodeon Hall. 

At half-past two o’clock a long line of carriages received the 
delegates and visiting members in front of the Grand Hotel for 
a carriage ride through Eden Park, Walnut Hills, Mount Au- 
burn, Clifton and Burnett Woods. A halt took place at the 


















































work-house, where the delegates were handsomely entertained 
by Major Morgan. ‘The return was made at seven o'clock, in 
time for supper. The day was as pleasant as could be desired, 


and the drive was highly enjoyable. 





TUESDAY, JUNE §. 

The convention assembled in second day’s session in Melo- 
deon Hall, Tuesday morning at ten o’clock, President Clark in 
the chair, and nearly all the delegates present, seated about 
the tables prepared for them by the committee. Occupying 
seats in the rear of the hall were a number of visiting ex-dele- 
gates and members of the local Union. 

Mr. Foster, Acting Secretary, read the minutes of the pre- 
vious day’s session, which were approved. 

The President then rose and called for the report of the 
Committee on Credentials. As Mr. Slack, the chairman of 
that body, rose to his feet, the delegates leaned forward in their 
seats as though expecting some announcement of a vital cha- 
racter. He read slowly through the list, both of Typographi- 
cal and Pressmen’s Unions, without pause. At the close he 
stated that the committee desired to report back the names from 
In connec- 
tion therewith Mr. Slack made the brief statement that the 
committee felt a little delicacy in handling the matter, and 


Boston Union, No. 13, without recommendation. 


thought it better to refer the whole case back to the convention, 
where they thought it could be dealt with to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. 

In order to bring the matter up for discussion, Mr. Streeter, 
of Chicago, moved that the men from Boston be not admitted. 
At this point Mr. Elder, one of the interested parties, rose and 
tried to speak, but was stopped by President Clark, who said 
that he could recognize no one whose credentials had been de- 
nied by the committee. 

A motion to lay on the table was lost by a rising vote of 45 
to 25. 

Mr. McDonald, of Lockport, N. Y., in order to give freedom 
to the restricted visitors, moved that the gentlemen from Bos- 
ton be given a hearing. This was carried almost unanimously. 

Mr. Elder rose, and stated that he had presented his creden 
tials to the committee. He did not think that any one in the 
convention would refuse to recognize the validity of papers 
bearing the seal of Boston Union, and signed by the President. 
lf the convention did refuse so to do, he would have to submit. 
He did think that the Committee on Credentials should have 
been fair enough to have considered his communication, or at 
least to have read it. 

Mr. Streeter desired that both Messrs. Elder and Douglass be 
heard on all points connected with their coming, with the par- 
ticulars of their appointment fully set forth, so that the mem- 
bers of the convention would be able to act more intelligently 
on the subject. 

Mr. White, of Memphis, offered an explanation of the case, 
and moved the admission of the contested delegates. 

A delegate asked Mr. Elder if his papers bore the seal of the 
Boston Union. The gentleman addressed, in reply to the 
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question, rose and said that he had been trying all the morning 
to secure an answer to that question from Mr. Slack, Chair- 
man of the Credentials Committee. The last-named gentle- 
man seemed unwilling to answer the query. Instead, he said 
that he did not think it was a question for the committee. If 
compelled to answer they might have to say that it was the 
Boston seal and bore the signatures of the President and Sec- 
retary of the Boston Union. 

Mr. Walsh, of Milwaukee, declared that the Bostonians 
ought to be admitted without question. 

Mr. Streeter, of Chicago, was the first to come out and 
squarely announce the point at issue. He said that the ques- 
tion was simply whether Messrs. Elder and Douglass were the 


| representattves of the Union printers of Boston, and he quoted 


from the constitution of the International body, as also from 
that of the Boston Union, providing for the election of dele 
gates, who shall be selected by ballot in an election that shall 
continue from one to seven P. M. He continued, with much 
feeling, saying that the meeting at which these men were 
elected was held sué rosa, and that the action of fifty-eight or 
sixty did not represent the sentiment of a Union containing 
between five hundred and six hundred members. He then 
read a letter from Secretary Briggs, of Boston Union, in which 
the writer stated with much emphasis that noelection had been 
held by his organization. 

Mr. Walsh resented the introduction of private correspond- 
ence, and declared that the whole discussion was-a sheer waste 
of time. 

Mr. 
waste of time; that the question was the most important that 
ever engrossed the attention of the International Union, and 
that it involved issues threatening the very existence of the 
organization. 


Streeter said, with much warmth, that it was not a 


He then tried to read another letter, and was 
again stopped by the irrepressible Milwaukeean, who gave no 
reason for the interruption other than that, under the laws of the 
Union, he (meaning Mr. Streeter) could not introduce private 
correspondence, and he shouldn’t. 

Mr. Henry moved to admit all papers bearing in any way 
upon the subject. 

Finally, on motion of Mr. White, the question, with all ac- 
companying papers for and against, was referred back to the 
committee for investigation and report. 

President Clark next read his annual report, which is here 
abstracted : 


PRESIDENT CLARK’S ADDRESS. 

In his introduction he alluded to the idea of taking in the men em- 
ployed in the small effices throughout the country, as a forward step in 
the work that he thought would end in thorough organization, as fore- 
shadowed in the inception of the International Union. Further along 
he expressed his conviction that the work will be most effective by pre- 
serving the organization and by keeping constantly alive the Union feel- 
ing among members of the craft. Honor and interest required them to 
be true to themselves and to each other. 

In speaking of the need of additional legislation, he recommended the 
appropriation of a sum sufficient to defray the necessary expenses in- 
curred by the Deputies appointed under the new law that went into 
effect last September. He likewise advised,the creation of a permanent 
organization, and the appointment of an officer, who should be paid a 
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stated salary and expenses while traveling, and who would give his 
whole time to the work. He was enthusiastic over the prospects of suc 

cess likely to attend the further efforts of the Confederation of Trades 
Unions, which ts strong, although hardly out of swaddling clothes. He 
cited as pernicious the practice of contracting and sub-contracting work 
to the lowest bidder, and suggested as a remedy that the following be in 

corporated in the general laws : 

No member of a subordinate Union shall accept employment on the 
work of any State, corporation, or individual, where such work is let by 
contract, if such member is in any way interested in or a party to such 
contract. ‘The penalty for a violation of this provision shall be expul- 
sion from the Union. 


He condemned the adoption of the sliding scales for work performed 


Following this Mr. Crawford read the report of the delegate 
to the Federation of Labor Trades’ Unions, held in Cleveland, 
last November. 

Mr. Wm. Briggs, delegate from Washington Union, in con- 
sideration of favor shown to his Union, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted by a rising vote: 


Wuereas, Certain Senators of the United States did at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, by their prompt and unsolicited action, defeat legisla- 


| tion directly detrimental to the interests of Columbia Typographical 


by the day or week, and held that the sanctioning of such rule is a direct | 


violation of the cardinal principles of the Union. Scales should be es- 
tablished on an equitable basis for all kinds of matter, and he recom- 
mended the incorporation of a clause in the general laws tending to se- 
cure that result. 

Concerning amateur printing-offices he spoke in terms not to be mis- 
understood, and thought the best plan to adopt for their abolishment 
would be the passage of a law licensing all printing-effices. Passing 
over a number of topics which cannot be elaborated at this time, he 
alluded to the charter system, and called the names of forty-four new 
organizations to whom these important documents have been issued 
during the past year. After a number of recommendations, he concluded 
by extending his thanks to Mr, Crawford, the Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Mr. Haldeman, Corresponding Secretary, for the faithful manner in 
which they had assisted him during his term of office. 


The interesting and comprehensive document was attentively 
heard, and was, on motion, referred to the Committee on 
Reports. 

The standing committees appointed by the Chair were next 
announced, as follows: 


COMMITTEES. 


On Appeals—Messrs. Palmatier, Washburn, Buchanan, Attaway, 
Root, Morris, Chambers, Parks and Salisbury. 

Returns and Finances—Messrs. Coffeen, Hotchkiss, Meredith, Slack, 
Soeder, Jones (Pressmen, No. 1), Scholl, McCormick and Higgins. 

Subordinate Unions—Messrs. White, Bollman, Woodward, Walsh, 
Stewart, Hoffman, McClurg, Mathesy and Davidson. 

Unfinished Business—Messrs. Thompson, Scholl, Ward, Leroy, Yar- 
rington, Steele, Stehle, Casterline and Moersch. 

New Business—Messrs. McCormack, Ferguson, Thomas, Metcalfe, 
Lane, Mahoney, Butler and Nash. 

Female Labor—Messrs. Timroth, Jones, Davis, Gesler, Hoeffer, 
Clayland, Sweeney, Hoch and Streeter. 

On Reports—Messrs. Briggs, White, Menz, Drew, Wilkinson, De 
Lano, Dougherty, Slack and Cormeny. 

Thanks—Messrs. Talbott, McCann, Mahan, Henry, Waits, Wein- 
brecht, Ludlow, Damer and Kelley. 

Miscellaneous Business—Messrs. Alexander, Soeder, Drew, Byxbe, 
Lamson, Nolan, Bowes, Hotchkiss and Bradley. 


Mr. Mark L. Crawford, of Chicago, Secretary-Treasurer, 
then read his report, which presented the subjoined totals: 








Amount received from all sources, .... . $5,719 14 
TotelenpenGlewmen. £6. ks ws ee SS 3,039 47 
Balance on Band . 2. 0 2..058.s,058 08 $2,679 67 


This document was referred to the Committee on Returns 
and Finances, after which Mr. W. H. Foster, acting for Cor- 
responding Secretary Haldeman, read the annual report of 
that official. The paper reviewed concisely the progress made 
by the branch Unions in the various cities where they exist, and 
cited also the success or failure of the few strikes that have 
been instituted, as likewise the causes for the same. 





Union, No. 101, and Pressmen’s Union, No. 1, both of Washington, D. 
C., and to trade organizations generally, and did by their utterances 
show themselves to have a tse understanding and appreciation of the 
cause of labor; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That a vote of thanks be and is hereby tendered by the 
International Union of North America to the honorable Senators D. W. 
Voorhees, of Indiana, and Omar D. Conger, of Michigan, and the other 
Senators who favored us on that occasion; and be it further 

Resolved, That the officers of this body are hereby instructed to ac- 
quaint, by telegraph, the Senators designated of our action. 

Mr. McDonald offered a resolution soliciting the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five on constitution and by-laws. The 
resolution passed without argument, and the President said he 
would select the names later. 

The presentation of a resolution by Mr. Morris, limiting 
speakers to five minutes, concluded the morning session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Promptly at three o’clock the delegates reassembled for 
business. 

William S. Wixey, formerly of Jackson Union, and expelled 
by that body, and at present of Chicago, presented a lengthy 
appeal for investigation of certain alleged slanderous reports 
he claimed had been circulated detrimental to his character. 
Also an appeal from Fred. W. Long, who had been expelled 
from the Chicago Union for non-compliance with the orders of 
the officers to leave an office barred to Union men, although 
he accepted the place at Union rates and through necessity. 
The case was referred to the Committee on Appeals, as were 
also a number of other cases of a similar character. 

Resolutions complimentary to Mr. Samuel Leffingwell, the 
editor of the Organette, were offered by Mr. McCormack, of 
No. 1, and referred to the Committee on Miscellaneous Busi- 
ness. 

A number of resolutions and communications of an import- 
ant character were referred to the various committees. 

The President then announced the following Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws: Messrs. McDonald, Hoch, Vouwie, 
Henry and Washburn. Adjourned. 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 

The Union reassembled Wednesday A. M., with President 
Clark in the chair and all the delegates in their seats. 

The Committee on Subordinate Unions recommended the 
expulsion from the organization of T. C. Wilkinson. His 
name was accordingly dropped from the roll. 

Secretary Crawford then read the instructions given the dele- 
gates from Chicago Union by Typographical Union, No. 16, 
regarding sub-lists; that, in compliance with resolutions passed, 
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they recommend the following for incorporation in the general 
laws: 


Section 1. The practice of having sub-lists in Union offices under 
the jurisdiction of the I. T. U is detrimental to the interests of the 
Union; therefore, on and atter the first day of September, 1883, no sub- 
lists will be permitted in Union offices under the jurisdiction of the I. 
T.U 


Suction 2. All subordinate Unions under the jurisdiction of the I. 
T. U. are hereby commanded to enforce section 1 of this article, under 
penalty of revocation of charter 

Section 3. The laws in conflict with the above provisions are hereby 
repealed. 

A further recommendation was the adoption of a rule gov- 
erning the discharge of printers from Union offices. 

A number of resolutions on discipline were next referred to 
various committees. Then a resolution presented by Mr. Root, 
of Cincinnati, congratulating the harness-makers on the termi- 
nation of their strike, was adopted by a rising vote, after a 
suspension of the rules. 

Mr. Thompson, of Cleveland, offered a resolution recom- 
mending that all newspaper composition be paid by the piece. 

A resolution congratulating the shoemakers on the success 
of their strike was passed unanimously. 

The raising of a defence fund, to be subject to the orders of 
the officers of the International Typographical Union, or a 
board appointed for that purpose, was offered by Mr. Cham- 
bers, and referred for report. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Moersch, of Akron, 
Ohio, was adopted: 

Resolved, That subordinate Unions be required to elect delegates to 
the International Typographical Union on or before the 15th day of 
April annually, and that a duplicate copy of the delegates’ certificate, as 
such, be forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer on or before the first day 
of May annually. 

Resolved, That the foregoing be incorporated in the general laws gov- 
erning subordinate Unions. 

Mr. Woodward, of Atlanta, offered a resolution recommend- 
ing the division of the Union territory into four districts, each 
to be presided over by an organizer, whose duty it shall be to 
visit towns and organize new Unions. It was referred for 
report. 

A resolution was offered by the officers of the International 
Typographical Union, recommending the founding of a home 
for old printers. Referred to the Committee on Reports with- 
out reading. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by President Clark at half- 
past two o’clock. The weather threatened rain, and the con- 
sequent reduction of temperature caused those in attendance to 
feel more cheerful and in a better humor for business. 

The Committee on Credentials (Mr. Slack, Chairman) was 
then called for. There was a full attendance of delegates, the 
reason for which was developed later. 

Mr. Slack rose to his feet and read the report, which had 
been so long delayed. The paper stated that the committee 
had carefully examined all documents bearing upon the case, 
and had likewise considered the technical irregularities in the 


credentials of the men from Boston. These being insufficient, 





and deeming it advisable to gain authentic information on the 
subject, they telegraphed to Boston Union, and in reply re- . 
ceived the following: 

Vote of Union at April meeting, 58 to 29, authorizing Elder and 


Douglass to represent Boston Union. 
B. B. News, President. 


Again he telegraphed: 

This Union desired representation and acted accordingly. You have 
the facts in your possession. See credentials. It is not competent for 
me to give opinion on questions of legality or technicality. 

B. B Newest, President. 

The committee, taking into consideration these replies, and 
recognizing the wish of the convention to have as full a repre- 
sentation as possible, and also taking into consideration the 
benefit to the local Union, had decided to report for their ac- 
ceptance. A fina) despatch was received, signed by B. B. 
Newell, President; F. M. Butler, Financial Secretary, and B. 
S. Thayer, Treasurer, urging the acceptance of Messrs. Doug- 
lass and Elder, and declaring them the properly constituted 
representatives of Boston Union. The report was received, 
and, ere any one could make a move, Mr. Streeter, of Chicago, 
demanded recognition from the Chair. He said that a serious 
point of order might be raised on the point at issue. He 
claimed that no Union had a right to representation on the 
floor of the convention unless it had complied with the laws, 
and the Boston Union had not complied with the law in this 
case. These men, he continued, do not represent the Union of 
Boston, and, if they should be admitted, it would establish a 
precedent for the guidance of Unions throughout the country. 
Then, to show the animus of Mr. Elder, he read what was evi- 
dently a copy of a communication sent by Mr. Newell, President 
of Bosten Union, to Mr. Elder, in which the latter was promised 
the third delegateship if he would aid in forwarding the design 
of electing delegates. The speaker said that, should every 
delegate in the convention support a motion for their accept- 
ance, he would still vigorously protest against it. 

Mr. Whiie, of Memphis, supported the report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials, and attempted to make light of the ir- 
regularities in the so-called Boston election, declaring that it 
was done by branch Unions at every meeting of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. He also made the point that 
these men, Douglass and Elder, do not come as delegates, as 
they were not elected as such, but simply as representatives of 
Boston Union, which latter they could do under the Interna- 
tional Union law. 

Mr. Morris, of Little Rock, Arkansas, objected on the 
ground of its establishing a precedent. 

Mr. M. C. Nolan likewise desired to enter his protest, and 
moved to lay the report on the table, which motion was seconded 
by Mr. Streeter. It was put and carried by a rising vote, 48 to 
IQ. 

Then Mr. Streeter rose and said: ‘‘ Enough time has been 
wasted on this matter, and I move the previous question, that 
they be refused admittance.’’ It was carried, a few scattering 
negatives being all the opposition offered, and Messrs. Doug- 
lass and Elder left the hall. 
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An invitation from the Committee of Arrangements to at- 
tend the banquet at the Zoological Garden was read and passed, 
as such little pleasantries usually are. 

A special committee, consisting of Messrs. Hoffman, Slack 
and Meinz, was appointed to receive the reports from the State 
Deputies, which were passed over without reading. 

The reference of a number of resdlutions to the proper com 
mittees concluded the session. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 

The Union was called to order at nine o’clock Thursday 
morning, by President Clark. There was the usuai full attend- 
ance. 

The first order of business was the reports of the various 
standing committees on the matters that had been referred to 
them. The Committee on Appeals was first called, and re 
commended that the Des Moines Union be directed to rescind 
its action in admitting W. I. Betts. Further, it was recom- 
mended that Chicago Union admit W. F. Wixey, and also that 
the appeal of F. W. Lang, from the same Union, be dismissed. 
The report was received and the recommendations adopted. 

The Subordinate Union Committee reported favorably on 
Mr. 
A. A. Hoffman, of Louisville, was the one member who voted 


nearly all the resolutions referred for its consideration. 


against a favorable report on the resolution from Chicago to 
abolish the sub-list. The body refused to make any recom 
mendation on the question of appointing a board of examiners 
by each subordinate Union for the purpose of testing the com- 
petency of those applying for membership in the Union. On 
motion of Mr. Crawford, the portion of the report referred to 
was sent back to the committee. 

The names of D. W. Roberts and D. A. Jones were placed 
on the list of expelled on the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. 

The report of the committee on a resolution to impose a fine 
upon subordinate Unions for violation of the International 
laws, was favorable. 

A general discussion followed the reception of the report 
that the sub-list be abolished in all Union offices on and after 
September 1, 1883, under penalty of revocation of charter. 

Mr. Streeter, of Chicago, moved that the resolutions offered 
by the Chicago men yesterday be accepted as a substitute. 
The first three sections of the resolution were embodied in the 
committee’s report, and it was on the following that war 
sounded: 

Section 4. Incompetency, wilful violation of any law of a subordi- 
nate or of the International Typographical Union or any establishment, 
rules of the chapel or office in which he may be employed, is considered 
good and sufficient reason for the discharge of a printer. But no em- 
ployer or foreman has the right to discharge a man at will without giving 
the reasons therefor ; and no person shall be discharged on a personal or 
Union ground. A Union permitting a violation of this law shall be sub- 
ject to discipline by the International Typographical Union. All laws 
in conflict with the above are hereby repealed. 


The original motion as to the adoption of the report of the 
committee was passed bya vote of 62 to12. Then Mr. Streeter 


offered section 4, referred to above. A motion to table it was 





lost. A general discussion followed, but to no purpose, for 
when the question was called it was lost by a yea and nay vote 
of 39 to 35. 
discussion. 


Then the resolution of Mr. White passed without 
It reads as follows: 

Wuereas, It is the opinion of this International Union that every 
man is entitled to the privilege of working in a Union office until he 
gives cause to be discharged or prohibited; therefore 

Resolved, That all subordinate Unions are hereby instructed to abolish 
sub-lists on or before the first of September, 188 


3, under penalty of 
having their charter revoked. 


The names of a number of deceased members were then re- 
ported, and, on motion, erdered to be embodied in the annual 
report. 

An invitation to visit the Chamber of Commerce was ac- 
cepted with thanks. 

The Committee on New Business was next called, and re- 
ported favorably on the following obligation, which, with a 
slight alteration recommended by Mr. White, was made a law: 

I (give name) hereby solemnly and sincerely swear (or affirm) that I 
will not reveal any business or proceeding of any meeting of this Union, 
or any other subordinate Union to which I may hereafter be attached, 
except to those whom I know to be members in good standing thereof; 
{Mr. White’s amendment to insert here the words, “‘ except by order of 
the Union;”’| that I will without equivocation or evasion, and to the best of 
my ability, abide by the constitution and by-laws and the adopted scale 
of prices; that I will at all times abide by the decision of the majority, 
and use all honorable means within my power to procure employment tor 
printers of any Union working under the jurisdiction of the International 
Typographical Union in preference to others; that my fidelity to the 
Union and my duties to the members thereof shall in no case be interfered 
with or trenched upon by any allegiance that I may now or hereafter 
owe to any other organization, social, political, or religious, secret or 
otherwise; that I will not wrong a brother member, or see him or her 
wronged, if in my power to prevent. To all of which I pledge my most 
sacred honor. 

The meeting adjourned with the report of the Committee on 
New Business, to visit the Chamber of Commerce and then 
hie them to the Zoo picnic. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 

The Union met in regular session again Friday morning, with 
President Clark in the chair. 

A resolution was offered by the Committee on Female Labor 
to the effect that the Union would endeavor to get full wages 
for female compositors who had served a regular apprentice- 
ship. The resolution was adopted. 

The recommendation of the President relative to a general 
organizer was referred to a committee, after which the report 
of the executive officers was submitted and approved. 

It being eleven o’clock, President Clark announced that the 
next business in order was the election of officers to serve for 
the ensuing year, the election having been made the special 
order of business for the hour named. 

Nominations being in order, Mr. Henry, of Richmond, Va., 
named for President Mr. M. L. Crawford, of Chicago. C. H. 
Hoeffer nominated Darwin L. Streeter, of Chicago. Mr. 
Haldeman was also named for the position, but declined. 

Before going into a ballot, Mr. Streeter asked to be permitted 
to name a teller. This motion created a commotion in the two 
camps, and the Chair declared that the motion was a direct in- 
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sult to the chair, pr declined the aque Mr. Streeter then 
declined to run for the office of President. 

A unanimous vote was then cast for Mark L. Crawford for 
President. Mr. Crawford returned thanks for the honor con 
ferred upon him, and pledged himself to work for the interests 
of the Union. 

Isaac Jones, of Pittsburgh, and George Meinz, of the St. 
Louis Pressmen's Union, were the nominees for First Vice- 
President. Mr. Jones was elected by a majority of one, the 
yote standing: Jones, 41; Meinz, 40. 

For Second Vice-President Henry Coffeen of Troy, N. Y.; 
George Meredith, of Toronto, and John Mathasz, of Cincin- 
nati, were named, the latter being selected as the choice of the 
delegates. 

William Briggs, of Washington, No. 101, was elec ed Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, his opponent in the race being L. J. Wash- 
of New York, No. 6. 


For Corresponding Secretary, Fred. 


burn, 
Alexander, of New 
Orleans, and William A. Wilkinson, of Galveston, Texas, were 
the nominees. The latter received the majority vote, and 
afterward his election was made unanimous. 

After the election of officers, P. J. 


Secretary of the Carpenters’ Union of the United States and 


McQuire, the General 


Canada, delivered a lengthy address. 

It was decided to hold the next annual meeting of the Union 

at New Orleans, the first week of next June. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Mr. Mark L. 
the chair, and, in the presence of a fewer number of delegates 
than usual, read the obligation to the remaining officers; Mr. 
Briggs, the newly-elected Secretary-Treasurer, accepting the 
duties of his office. 


Crawford, the newly-elected President, assumed 


The Committee on Subordinate Unions first reported nume- 
rous resolutions. The resolution of Mr. Kelly, recommending 
the adoption of anendowment plan for the relief of families 
left destitute on account of the decease of husband and father, 
Mr. Cobb, 


from Cincinnati, spoke warmly in favor of the plan. 


excited a great deal of argument. ex-delegate 
It was 
opposed by others on the ground that there are many unmar- 
ried men among the craft, who have no family ties, nor any 
near relatives to whom they would care to leave any endow- 
ment. 

On motion, the resolution was laid on the table, the vote 
nearly a tie. 

The report of the Committee on By-laws was adopted. The 
new rules of order are to take effect immediately. 

The report of the same committee on the new constitution 
was, on motion, laid over until the next annual session, and 
ordered spread upon the minutes for the information of the 
members. 

A session was held in the evening at which but little business 
of importance was transacted, except the submitting the report 
of the Finance Committee and the turning over of the funds 
and accounts to the newly-elected Treasurer. 














The Banquet at the Zoo. 

The banquet and reception at the Zoological Garden, Thurs 
day afternoon and evening, was a brilliant and appropriate 
finale to the session of the International Typographical Union 
in this city. The visitors and invited guests received a royal 
welcome at the hands of their Cincinnati brethren, and the 
The fes 


continued until the gray 


weather, music, supper and speeches were excellent. 
tivities began shortly after noon anc 
mists of the morning 
day 


warned the delighted assemblage that 
The 
arrangements for the occasion were of the most elaborate de- 
City typos 
to make the banquet more memorable and elegant than any 
which had preceded it. Their efforts were crowned with sig- 
nal triumph, and the ‘‘ knights of the stick ’’ from other cities 
will want to go there again. 


was at hand and they must return to their homes. 


scription, and no expense was spared by the Queen 


The event was graced by the 
presence of a number of ladies, who participated not only in 
the Terpsichorean pleasures, but partook of the menu with the 
same satisfaction as their male escorts. 

The menu was a magnificent piece of workmanship, and 
probably the finest specimen It was 
printed in seven different colors, and 80,000 impressions were 
required to finish 


of lithographic art. 


Seven lithographic stones were used. 
The viands were of a most tempting character, and all the 
”” were set before them. The 
good things were washed down by a liberal supply of wines, and 


luxuries of the season, except “¢ pi, 


the inner man and woman never felt better satisfied than at the 
conclusion of the discussion of the eatables and drinkables. 


When the feast was over the ” 


** sentiments, 
began. 


as the pro 
The toasts were re- 
sponded to as follows, in a happy manner, and with commend. 
able brevity: 


gramme uniquely expressed it, 


SENTIMENTS. 
Address of Welcome, 
Overture, 


R. W. Lillard. 
. Orchestra. 


To ee oe ie a eT Ty pographical Choral Society 
Organized Li a Response by Mark L. Crawford 
Selection, WTeeerenrrrire tres es Orchestra. 
Comic Song,. . see : : George L. Guetig 
Our Canadian Brethren, es ae ‘ " Response by W. E. Meredith 
rr wee Sa Orchestra. 


Recitation—‘* The Drunkard’s s Deon am, 
The Ladies, . . 

Song—“ Sally in Our Alley, 
Our Guests, ° r 
Quartette, 
Finale, 


George L. Guetig. 
. Response by A. H. Jones. 
° John Grieves. 
ner ‘Response by W. C. Root 
T ‘ypographical Choral Quartette 

f . Orchestra 
The speeches were naneepered with some choice and well 


rendered selections by Prof. Schwebel’s band. 


It was nine 
o’clock before the banquet began, at which time 
sat down to the grand ‘* lay-out.” 


179 persons 
The large dining hall of 
the Zoo was handsomely decorated in honor of the occasion, 
and when the debris of the feast had been cleared away, the 
dancing, which had been going on from two until six o’clock, 
was renewed with vigor and delight. 

As one of the many offshoots of the Typographical Con 
vention, the Pressmen’s Union, No. 11, gave a banquet on 
Tuesday night, at the Highland House, to the pressmen dele 
gates and a number of invited guests. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
Mr. W. CLARK RusSELL’s ** Wreck of the Grosvenor ’’ has 
obtained the distinction of a penny edition. 
THE recent very successful book, ‘‘ Vice Versa,”’ 
jected once, if not twice, before being accepted. 


was re- 


NORTHERN visitors to New Orleans have recently discovered 
some rare old books in the second-hand shops of that city. 

IT is said that 70,000 copies of Mr. Tennyson’s works were 
destroyed in the recent great fire at Paternoster Square, in 
London. 

Mr. HALSTEAD says it was much better for the proprietors 
of the Commercial and Gazette to judiciously spend $100,000 
on one consolidated paper than to squander $50,000 apiece on 
two. 


M. LEon Say, the distinguished Fiench statesman, has un- 
which many distinguished writers will contribute. It will fill 
two volumes. 


A VERY beautiful and expensive book has lately been made 
in Boston, only ten copies of which were printed. It is a 
richly illustrated story of a yachting trip taken by Mr. Ed- 
wards, the inventor of the heliotype process. 


HER Imperial Majesty of Austria is a poet, as well as a 
fearless rider and hunter, and now she has had a printing-office 
set up in her palace, and is learning to set type and manage a 
press, in order that she may print her own poems. 


| books. 
| following figures of M. Dardenne’s: 


; whe : a | ago in the several Mairies of Paris. 
dertaken the editorship of a ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Finances,’’ to | 8 





DEAN Swirt’s works are now to be served up in an edition 
The text chosen is the second Scott edition, which 
must generally be conceded to be in all respects the most satis- 
factory. The reprint will make ten octavo volumes, and but 
750 volumes will be printed. One-third the number has been 
subscribed for the American market. 


de luxe. 


THE late Dr. John Brown’s library was sold, the other day, 
in Edinburgh, and over $160 was paid for a copy of Ruskin’s 
Poems collected and printed for private circulation in 1850. 
Dr. Brown had many favorite books, for he had strong likings 

or even more, enthusiasms--in literature. Of a passage or 
of a whole paper that seemed to him perfect in workmanship, 
as well as conception, he used to say that it was ‘‘ done to the 
quick,’’ - 

THE Paris municipal libraries were founded only a few years 
They are open free to the 
public, who can read in the libraries themselves or borrow the 
The increasing favor which they find is shown by the 
Previous to 1878 so few 
books were lent that count was not kept of the number; after 
that date, however, the number of books lent by these libraries 
rose rapidly from year to year. In 1878 it was 20,330; in 
1879, 57,840; in 1880, 147,567; in 1881, 242,733, and in 
1882, 363,322. 


Two more volumes have just been added to the splendid 


definitive edition of Victor Hugo’s works published by Quan- 


| tin in Paris. 


THE first volumes of a complete edition of Martin Luther’s 


works will be brought out in Germany next November, in time 
to celebrate the four-hundredth anniversary of the reformer’s 
birth. Three volumes will be published every year thereafter 
until the edition is completed. 


THAT bibliography is ceasing to be the mere playing of book 
collectors, and that it is becoming scientific in its methods and 
practical in its aims is, in the opinion of the London Academy, 
largely due to American influences, and that journal pays a 
high compliment to Dr. W. F. Poole. 


Ir HAS been observed that in very many of the novels of 
Thomas Hardy, author of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” 
‘* A Laodicean,’’ and other stories, the hero is an architect. 
The explanation is that Mr. Hardy was himself an architect 
until the success of ‘* Wessex Romances ’’ caused him to adopt 
literature as a profession. 


OF THE 272 periodicals published at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, 249 are printed in Russian, nine m German, four in 
French, two each in Latin and in Hebrew, one each in English, 
in Polish, in Finnish and in Armenian. Of these, again, only 
131 are entirely free from official supervision; the remaining 
141 are permanently subject to ‘preliminary censure.’’ St. 
Petersburg has 19 dailies, 15 weeklies, and 63 monthlies. The 
largest circulation of all is said to be 71,000 copies; the second 
largest only 25,000. As a contrast, Paris alone boasts of 1,291 
periodicals, of which 67 are political dailies. 


These volumes comprise the entire novel ‘ L’ 
Homme qui Rit,’’ and are enriched with various notes, copied 


from the original manuscript. Thirty-two volumes of the 


| series have already been published, and as one is brought out 





every month and forty volumes will include all that the prolific 
author has written up till now, the magnum opus will be com- 
pleted in less than a year. The new and unpublished writings 
of the veteran poet are, it is true, not included in this compu- 
tation, and he is still working as hard with his pen as at any 


time in these sixty years. 
MANY ancient manuscripts of untold value are believed to be 


A loss that will 
never be understood to its full extent has just been sustain:d in 


stored away in the monasteries of Greece. 


the destruction of the monastery of Vetopedi, which took fire 
through the carelessness_of one of the monks, and, in the ab- 
sence of any appliance for extinguishing the flames, was 
speedily burned to the ground. Several thousand Byzantine 
manuscripts were consumed in this fire. To prevent such irre- 
parable loss in the future, the Greek government has sent two 
Athenian professors, Findildis and Kalogeras, who are experts 
in deciphering old manuscripts, to examine the libraries and 
archives of the monasteries, and to send such manuscripts as 
they find of value to the National Library at Athens. ‘These 
gentlemen report that they have already discovered a great 
store of parchment treasures in the monastery of Dusiko, 
among them some of ancient Greek authorship. It is said that 
they found an unquestionable tragedy of Aischylus, and one by 
Sophocles. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Bradford (Pa.) Zra has been reduced in size. 

A. J. Lukens has sold the Sheridan (Ill.) /ndefendent to J. Marley 

Hall & De Grafenried have purchased the Clarksville (Tenn.) Demo- 
crat 

Mrs. C. Buchanan has disposed of the Le Mars ( la.) Sentine/ to G. H 
Raysdale. 

Millard T. Whitaker has disposed of his interest in the Curwensville 
(Pa.) Times. 

E. W. Lightner has sold his interest in the Pittsburgh Dispatch and 
gone abroad. 





The Age, of York, Pa., has been changed from a morning to an 
evening paper. 

The Southside (Va.) SentineZ has been removed from Burkeville to 
Manchester, Va. 

The Trappe (Pa.) Jndependent has been moved to Collegeville, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa. 

The publication day of the Mauch Chunk Coad Gazette has been 
changed from Friday to Thursday. 

The Register, of Marseilles, Ill., has been increased in size by the 
addition of one column to each page. 

Thomas Nast, so long identified with the pictorial work in Harfer’s 
Weekly, has been retired on a pension of $10,000 

Frank L. Bowman has editorial charge of the Hera/d, of Millersburg, 
Pa., during the absence of J. B. Seal in Colorado 

Ellis & McQuade, of the Lodi (Cal.) Sentinel, have dissolved partner- 
ship. W.R. Ellis continues the publication alone. 

A. M. Conlee has relinquished the editorial control of the Beatrice 
(Neb.) /ndependent. Alfred Hazlett is his successor. 

An English exchange says that over 25,000 copies of the May num- 
ber of Harper's Magazine were sold in Great Britain 


Captain T. D. Jefress has purchased of A. Hatchett the Clarksville 
(Va.) Advance, and changed its name to the Virginian 

The publication of the Lansingburg (N. Y.) Gazette, which has been 
in existence since 1798, has been suspended for the present. 


Arthur F. Francis, formerly of the Press, of this city, has joined the 
editorial staff of the Rocky Mountain News, of Denver, Col. 

The Y Wasg, of Pittsburgh,a Welsh paper, has suspended. At one 
time it had 25,000 subscribers, and did a prosperous business. 


Major Ben. Perley Poore, so long the Washington correspondent of 
the Boston Yourna/, has severed his connection with that paper. 


John A. Sleicher has relinquished the position of city editor on the 
Troy (N. Y.) Zimes. He has now taken a final leave of journalism. 


George S. Stewart has entered into partnership with J. Fred. Rox- 
brough, in the publication of the Baltimore (Md.) Labor ‘ree Press. 


F. M. Yeager has sold the ¥ourna/, of Phcenixville, Pa., to Vosburg 
M. Shaffer, the proprietor of the /ndefendent, of the same borough. 

The “‘ Evening Journal Company,”’ of Atlanta, Ga, has purchased the 
Evening Star, of that city, which was started a couple of months ago. 

Harry C. Sterner, at one time connected with the Breakfast Tad/e, of 
Williamsport, Pa., has become the new editor of the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Register. 

The Falls Advertiser, Philadelphia, has been purchased by Warren 
Watson and E. Vose, who will continue the publication under the name 
of the Falls Star. 

John M. Pomeroy has associated with himself, in the publication of 
the Franklin (Pa.) Refository, his two sons, who have been engaged on 
the paper for several years. 





The Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening is now issued from a new 
building erected specially for it—a four-story brick structure, with every 
facility for preparing, printing and publishing a first-class daily. 

The Lancaster New Era, founded six years ago during a period of 
great financial depression, has earned and paid back the original capital 
invested, and doubled its plant. Since the founding of the paper no 
changes have been made in the editorial staff, except by death. 


E. W. Oyster has, at Washington, D.C., commenced the publication 
of a new Sunday paper called the /ndepfendent. Its announced mission 
is the unfaltering advocacy of “eight hours a day, equal pay for equal 
work for both sexes, enforcement of the eight-hour law, the establish- 
ment of a national bureau of labor statistics, the abolishment of the con- 
tract system on all public work, abolishment of the prison-contract sys- 
tem, compulsory education and repeal of conspiracy laws.”’ 

There are now ten Arabic journals published in Egypt 

The London Zi/e has abandoned the idea of an American issue. 


The London 7imes is about to follow the lead of the London Standard, 
and issue an evening edition. 


J. Payne Collier, now ninety-five years of age, is the oldest member 
of the English newspaper press living. 


The editor of the Armenian Review, of Constantinople, Turkey, has 
been imprisoned for life for printing disloyal articles 


Although the /ndependence Belge circulates more extensively than 
any paper on the continent of Europe, it has not two columns of adver- 
tisements. 


The Italian residents in Tunis have been forbidden by the Bey to pub- 
lish a newspape: ; he will only sanction one that is printed in Arabic 
and French, 


Bismarck has tabooed the Vienna A//gemeine Zeitung for two years, 
ordered its special wire to Berlin cut, and even prohibited its going via 
Germany to Denmark 


Messrs. Minkman & Co., publishers, of Arnhem, in Holland, have 
begun printing their publications in blue ink on light green paper. This 
method, they state, gives great relief to the eyes of the reader. 


A somewhat novel venture in the journalistic line is a newspaper re- 
cently started in Paris under the title of Paris-midi, Paris-minuit— 
Paris-noon, Paris-midnight. As the name suggests, there are two edi- 
tions a day—one at noon, the other at midnight. The latter is not in- 
tended to be a morning paper, but will be just in time to catch the 
retiring Parisians, who rarely get to bed before one or two o'clock in the 
morning. 


A new enterprise in illustrated journalism has been undertaken by the 
Pictorial World, of London, for whose proprietors Captain Morton, the 
aeronaut, has just built a balloon. They intend to send experienced art- 
ists into the upper air in charge of expert aeronauts, and the results of 
their work and a detailed account of each voyage will appear in the Pic- 
torial World. They have also arranged for a series of experiments in 
balloon photography. 


The perils which surround Russian newspapers are illustrated by the 
following list of punishments inflicted during the past year and pub- 
lished by the Moscow 7e/egraph: The Poryadock was suspended for 
six weeks, and has not appeared since; the Russian Courier was sus- 
pended for three months; the Moscow 7elegrafh for four months; the 
Samara News for eight months, and the Minute for three months. A 
“ first warning”’ was given to the Exchange News, of St. Petersburg, 
the Zastern Review, the Vostok, the Golos, and the Moscow Telegraph; 
and the three latter papers also received a second warning. The only 
paper to which a third warning was administered was the Moscow 7é/e- 
graph, and it speaks with evident pride of this distinction. The follow- 
ing papers were deprived of the privilege of sale in the streets: The 
Moscow Telegraph, the Gasda, the Golos, the Listok, of St. Petersburg, 
the Echo, and an illustrated paper of Tiflis. 
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LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


A Biographical Album of the City Government of Philadelphia in the 
Bi-Centennial Year. Philadelphia. ‘Che American Biographical Pub- 
lishing Company. By Sol. Foster, Jr., and Louis N. Megargee. 

This is the first of a series of books to be issued under the general 
title of “ Men of America.’” To Philadelphians the present volume is a 
peculiarly interesting one ; it is of permanent value, and will always hold 
a place in our libraries as a book of reference. The authors, both of 
them able journalists, have done their arduous work faithfully, accurately, 
and well. Much time had to be devoted to the collection of dry facts, 
all of which have been deftly interwoven with the numerous biographies 
that go to make up the volume. A full account of the Bi-Centennial 
celebration forms a pertinent and valuable introduction to the bio- 
graphers. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co 
Ihere is a generous amount of seasonable and entertaining reading in 

the June issue. Frederic G. Mather leads off with an illustrated article, 

replete with quaint knowledge, concerning ‘‘ The Vagaries of Western 

Architecture.”” In ‘‘ The London Season,” Norman Pearson describes 

English society in a series of graphic pen-and-ink pictures; his portrai- 

tures of the howling London swell are particularly lifelike. L. J. S. 

analyzes the exquisite violin playing of Remenyi. ‘‘ Poor Jack; His 

Sorrows and Joys,”’ by Franklin H. North, depicts the peculiarities and 

hard conditions of the common seamen in the merchant marine, a hardly 

used set of hard-worked men. C. F. Holder has much to say that is 
new and interesting about ‘‘An:mals Extinct Within Human Memory.” 

Margaret J. Preston writes appreciatively and justly of ‘‘ The American 

Sculptor Ezekiel.’’ That absorbing serial, ‘‘ The Jewel in the Lotos,”’ 

is continued with unabated interest. R.C. Meyers has a capital charac- 

ter sketch under the caption of ‘‘ Elon Slocum’s Miracle.’’ Marion 

Couthouy has a short story of ranche life, entitled ‘‘ Leander.’” Susan 

Mann Spalding is represented by a poem. 

Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 

With the current number—that for June—the Lady’s Book completes 
its fifty-third year, making it the oldest magazine in the country. Aged 
in years only, for the contents are as fresh as this fair month of June 
the management as progressive as the age we live in, and the usefulness 
of Godey’s greater than in past years. In the present number all the 
newest fashions are beautifully and accurately portrayed; numerous 
new patterns for ladies’ workbaskets are given, together with a large 
diagram pattern, The reading-matter is abundant, varied and excellent, 
comprising ‘‘ The Little Marchioness,” a novel, by E. Kirke Hall; 
‘The Illustrated Poem,’” by Augusta De Bubner; ‘‘ Fools and Their 
Folly,’’ by Theodore March ; and ‘‘Such a Little Simpleton,”’ by Es- 
telle Thompson. 

The Ladies’ Paradise; or, the Bonheur des Dames. By Emile Zola 
Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

In this story of matter-of-fact every-day life, the foremost of realistic 
authors takes for the scene of his probable story one of the largest dry-goods 
stores in Paris. Not a romantic territory—indeed, a most unpromising 
one for a novelist; but the ingenious Frenchman manages to extract no 
end of romance from the counters and shelves; succeeds in fashioning 
heroines out of shop girls, and invests the selling of dry goods with a 
poetry all its own. While deeply interesting, the present novel is free 
from the forced pruriency which disfigures so many of the celebrated 
author's books 


Lindsay's Luck 
Philadelphia 





This is one of the earlier, and, it may in all justice be said, better 
stories from the pen of the writer, who has, since its publication, 
achieved a world-wide fame. There is a freshness of fancy in “ Lindsay's 
Luck,’ investing it with a charm that makes it as fascinating now as 
when first issued. The diction may lack strength, but it is sprightly, 
and gives promise of the future excellence which the author has since 
attained 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE PEN. 


O, the people of the pen, 
The people of the pen— 
The brighest of our women, 
And the bravest of our men! 
On the picket-lines of progress 
They are keeping watch and ward, 
Where the reaper swings the sickle, 
And the soldier wields the sword ; 
Their snowy scrolls are fluttering 
Like doves around the globe— 
They’re folding all the lands of God 
Within one starry robe; 
On ail the bleak and sunless hills 
They build the beacon fires, 
And set the danger signals out 
On all the tallest spires ; 
The fiery-footed coursers 
Of the lightning they have caught, 
And made them message bearers 
In the parliament of thought ; 
They’re a mighty army moving, 
And they muster thousands ten, 
And pull the world behind them, 
The people of the pen. 


O, the people of the pen, 
The people of the pen! 
Wherever human foot has trod 
Some stroiling scribe has been; 
Ve'll find them in the frigid North, 
Beyond the lone Jeannette— 
In the desert lands of Siber, 
Where the cheerless exiles fret ; 
Ye'll find them on the Congo, 
Ye’ll meet them on the Nile, 
Ye'll hear them in the jungle 
Of the snake and crocodile ; 
They slumber with the Bedouin, 
They sip the sunny wine 
Upon the Guadalquiver 
And along the banks of Rhine ; 
The Argonauts of every clime, 
They wander far and free, 
They scale the highest mountain, 
And sail the widest sea 
The pilgrims of Bohemia, 
There’s naught escapes their ken- 
The painters of the universe, 
The people of the pen 


O, the people of the pen, 
The people of the pen ! 
They're toiling in the palace 
And in the poor man’s den ; 
They tell us of the glory 
Of the times long past, 
Of the splendors of antiquity 
Too marvelous to last ; 
In the looms of their genius 
They’re weaving, day and night, 
The visions of the dreamers 
Into pages black and white ; 
Into golden blocks of wisdom 
They're chiseling their hearts, 
And we buy their very life-blood 


For a penny, in the marts: 
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They're scholars ripe and ready 
y, 


They’re poets, blithe and young, 
Whose happy fancies tinkle 
Into music on the tongue ; 
They carol like the mock-bird, 
They twitter like the wren, 
And the world is in the fingers 
Of the people of the pen 





ack |. ER Raecete 
“ ROORBACK.” 

The late Thurlow Weed was instrumental in contributing to 
our political parlance the saying, ‘* Good enough Morgan 
until after election;’’? and to the list of general Americanisms 
the word ‘* Roorback,’’ a term which might with propriety 
take the place of the French canard, only that the latter, being 
of foreign origin, may have for persons of fastidious taste a 
better claim to respectability. Though not the originator of 
the once celebrated ‘* Roorback Slander,’’ Mr. Weed, by pub- 
lishing it in the Zvening Fournal, gave it a notoriety which it 
could not otherwise have attained. It sprang from the brain 
of an eccentric genius in Ithaca, William Linn, a relative of 
Simeon De Witt, for many years Surveyor-General of the State. 
Atthe time, Mr. David D. Spencer published the Ithaca Chron 
icle, an intense Whig newspaper. Linn was a Locofoco, hold- 
ing a small office under Gov. Bouck, but neither his politics 
nor his religion ever stood in the way of his perpetrating a 
practical joke. While reading at one time an account of a trip, 
in 1834, through the West and South by an Englishman named 
Featherstonhough, he came across a passage describing a 
slave-driving scene. He copied it, and ingeniously added that 
forty-three of the slaves had the initials “J. K. P.’’ branded 
into their shoulders; that they had been bought on Polk’s 
plantation, and that they were then on their way to the sugar 
plantations of Louisiana. The manuscript was given to Mr. 
Spencer in the handwriting of a third person, a note accompa- 
nying it stating that the extract was from ‘* Roorback’s Travels 
through the West and South in 1836.’’ The contribution was 
reprinted in the Zvening Fournal, whence it was carried all 
over the country and reprinted by the Whig newspapers. The 
fraud was quickly detected, however, and retraction followed; 
but Mr. Weed, in his zeal to score a point against the Presi- 
dential candidate of the opposition, was made to bear the 
odium of the slander, he having printed it in his journal with- 
out giving credit for it to the Ithaca Chronicle. 

ie cebeasesatepiaiea ladies 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The Printers’ Crrcucar is issued monthly, at One Dollar perannum, 


invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. |3 Months. 6 Months.| 1 Year 








OS” See a ee «| $25 00) $70 00) $125 00/ $200 00 
I a se x 6a wo 4 ek 15 00} 40 00 JO 00} 125 00 
soon D.6 + be o ¢ ame 9 8 oo 20 00 35 00 65 00 

| Sa I oo 2 50 4 50 g 00 
ates 6-3 S40, «3 6 50 1 25 2 25) 4 50 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
CGR a 6's © 66s 2 6 2 00 4 00 7 00 12 00 
po ee ee 3 00} 7:00 1200) 2000 
lene : 400!} 1000 1800) 35 00 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. 900!) 2500 45 00| 7000 
Address R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 








FOR SALE. 


ee SALE—A DAILY, WEEKLY AND SUNDAY PAPER 
in a thriving manufacturing city in an Eastern State. Office has 
four power presses, good run of work, and all new material A big bar- 
gain. Il health cause of selling. Would exchange for a prosperous 
weekly. Address BARGAIN, care of Prinrers’ Cincucar. 


OR SALE—AN INTEREST IN ONE OF THE OLDEST AND 
best established daily and weekly newspapers in the West, in a 
flourishing city of 25,000 inhabitants. For particulars address 
WESTERN BUSINESS, care of Printers’ Crrcurar 


OR SALE—A HALF-INTEREST IN AN ESTABLISHED 
Newspaper and Job Printing Office; fully equipped with machi- 
nery and material; circulation of paper over 4,000; first-class jobbing 
trade. Price, $2,700. Principals alone address 
JOURNALIST, care of Printers’ Circutar 


OR SALE.—AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY NEWSPAPER; 

six columns; established 1872. Good opening for a practical 

printer. Owner has other business is the reason for selling. Terms 
easy. Address Box 52, Federalsburg, Md 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 
papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 
every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. —_ 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 








TYPOGRAPHIG + PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 
R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.20. 





THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 
$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 





A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 
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U. §. Type and i Hear Foundry 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 


ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, g-column folio ; 4-column quarw, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 





Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 


nished by any other similar Establishment. 





Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
fuily given by 


-RINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





a B. ‘LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


‘Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


715 & 717 MARKET ST, PHILADELPHIA, 
Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 


————_0. 





TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED 





0 


ag An Examination of our Stock is Cordially Invited.-@a 





‘SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable lates. 


a 


ee. 


x PRICE LIST. 
Half Medium Rollers, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts 
Quarter “ ” 60 “ Large Rollers, 30 cts. per Ih. 


(.—oi-— COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. ) 


—to— 





BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 
108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN, 


woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and | 


BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use 


RS. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a Printing Office. 


Me 


cee 


a ENGRAVER™ ae 






PHILADELPHIA. 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St.. Phila. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 


| 

| 

| - MANUFACTURERS OF 

‘CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
| FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

| 


WAREHOUSE}NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


~@CHROMO CARDS», 


eT A a A 


FROM 50 CTs. PER ok Yoaiiale UPwarpbs. 
We have 5 Series at 65 Cts. per 1,000, which we send by mail 
postage paid on receipt of price. 


—o¢T, M. SIMPSON, >---— 


21S. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


FRANK TOOMEY, 
131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes _ 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and Genera! Supplies, 
| AQ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@B 





No. 
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NATIONAL HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


LARGEST HOTEL IN THE City. 
REMODELED, REFURNISHED. 
New PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
This Hotel is pleasantly located and is convenient to all the Govern- 
ment Departments. 
Safest hotel in the country in case of fire, having six different stair- 
ways from top to ground floor. : 
Horse cars pass the*door to all parts of the city. 


F. Tenney, ’ F. TENNEY & Co. 


W. H. Crossy. f 





WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


@y» 


KF; NGRAVER ON Woop, x: 


709 Sansom Street, 


Late of Ledger Building 


PHILADELPHIA, 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST 
and true, in yard lengths 


CHERRY, SMOOTH 


Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard... .... 4 6- 3c. 
Pica to 4-line, OMe 6 © 06s ee 4c. 
Five-line to 12-line, =i 2 ee a 6+ pb ee 5c. 


eee Ss or a er ae oe a 
100 yards aepet sions wTreet rere re See 


$4 00 
. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor St , Phila 


5¢. 


New Tare FASTENER. 





Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Directions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die, See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. 


Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 





20: 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 











COLDINC & CO 





COMPOSING. 
News Composing Sticks. 
Job Composing Sticks. 
Composing Rules. 
All Brass Galleys. 
Brass Lined Calleys. 
Cherry Galleys. 
Annex Type Boxes 
Type Cases. 
Steel Bodkins. 
Steel Tweezers. 


PRINTING. 
Chromatic Press. 
Golding Jobber. 
Pearl Press. 
Official Press. 
Gage Buttons. 
Steam Fixtures. 
Counter Shafts. 
Ink Fountains. 
Automatic Brayer. 
Inking Rollers. 


La 








PRESSES $ TOOLS. 


Labor-Saving Furniture. 


= Fort-Hill Squ 


Send two 3-cent stamps for our New Catalogue of Presses, Tools, Type, etc. 


IMPOSING, 
bor-Saving Reglet. 


Hickory Quoins. 
Screw Quoins. 
Imposing Rules. 
Shooting Sticks. 
Hickory Mallets. 
Maple Planers. 
Proof Planers. 
Imposing Tables. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rule Cutters. 
Lead Cutters. 
Curving Machines. 
Mitreing Machines. 
Printers’ Vises. 
Galley and Furniture Racks 
Lead and Reglet Racks. 
Roller Cabinets. 
Type Cabinets. 
News and Job Stands. 





—-+2eer— 


MANUFACTORY 


are, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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A TRIAL “™ BALTIMORE JOBBER 


WILL CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATE SIX ESPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE, 
. —— . SER: Sa 


ist—It is the easiest running press made. 

2d—It is as strong as any press made. 

3d— It is the most durable press made 

4th—lIt will do as good work as any press made. 

sth —It will take leus to keepitin repair than any press 
made. 

6th—( Last but not least) It costs less than any first- | 
class press made. | 





ed 


= «| 
= na 


HI 


Hi 
}\ 


hh 


All Size Presses, Type and Printers’ Supplies. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


J. F. W. DORMAN, No. 21 GERMAN STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR 
r * + He sae by . S. f 
sari 20 ee sscipamerhemaaeas | 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 
20 uble . - , . — 
R. S. MENAMIN, RONZE POWDERS, SUPERIOR AND UNCHANGEABLE, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. at very low prices. R.S.MENAMIN, 517 Minor St., Phila. 


ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘iiittins erase sa atiathery. Having ‘Tarts Printing Press Counter, 





been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 
They count as desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0, Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. Counts 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double Toed, Reversible Lever; | 100.000 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. bd 

EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. = inal SittS AA an, > 

For Sale throughout vhe United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R, 8. MENAMIN, and others. 


PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, H. F. HART. Rochester, N. Y 
. &. ° N.Y. 
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FIVE SIZES MADE. 


GORDON’S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS. 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 





NEW YORK. 











ri puret | MAFACToeg my 
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"We PAPER Bene mH) 


506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 























A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 
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{10D PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 











Ruled Billheads, Letter and Note Headings, a’ W 
Statements, Envelopes and Tags. Va . 
PRINTLRS’ CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARD. =~ SS # 
Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising Z jo ; Q 7 


FLAT WRITING PAPER. 


Cards, Folding Cards, and Ball Bgl YZ y 
Programme Covers. or % WEDDING STATIONERY 
x ay 7 IN GREAT VARIETY. 
re . a Y iy 
: ei y 4 
° ig’ J x 
4 Ow “ve 4 
\ ° 
\ y s ed 
\ Y7 


C) 
x 
am 


y BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. 
VA we YY Correspondence Solicited. 
oe SS poo THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 


(LIMITED,) 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





pe 
































75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 








<> 


All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 
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Wd PAPER)" 


PUBLISHERS, a 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS, 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 





—— ee a 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. Orders by 3 Mail Filled with Care. 


ES A 


J.G. DITMAN & CO. 
30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


CORNER JAYNE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 1869 by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menamin.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


i -~— 


MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 


ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES AND PARTS OF PRESSES Ker Constantly on Hand. 














The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by wd found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the 
past Fourteen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work g teed. A trial solicit 


. Address all communications to R. Ss. MENAMIN, 
Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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IMPROVED — 


RIVETS EL 





















(© SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, © 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to he cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wid/ not become detached, ani the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 35 x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside............ $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 2 10 inches intide, .i i005. 0 3..: Shnge soteiane gS ees et, Oe oe eee $3 00 
83 x 13 es iiss eae ae Fa a eS ae Ke siias sslcns seb MRED 3 50 
oo m ; 275 | 14x20 wa gia Reeth Cs eeeeedensccevenosess 4@ 
Ee eT ee eee $4 50 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
Gat SE RM BAIR 55 ©. oa ctnknc4es saneeed DS GO | ROM GUE TCM I. on 5 ons 668 as enidecdcneaicnses $4 00 








—— 


THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 





‘+ BOOK, JOB « NEWSPAPER GALLEYS :: 








| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. L 
ns eit : MS 


Maoracronan avo Tom Saiz 8 AL, MENAMIN, testi ato ss, eaanecem, 





FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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Pair of Twin Chases. 


Zz No Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside 
x ( 1, . °° - + 17 K2I 15 x 8% 
x "ee e ose Re 18 x 10% 
res | Rae =e > « we © . « 24% 29 22 x 12% 
s \ 4 26 X 34 A 23% x15 
- ee ere A Ss ie 64 x 19 
> | 8-2 6c YS wee 294% x2% 
Zz { 7, y “Sa 324% % 23% 
“nd 8, SS a eh oe 38 x 55 35% x 254% 
na | 9, -. 41x 60 38'g x 27% 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
3 No Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside 
x ( ns Pre . AVX 5 x &Y% 
s4 & - <b. el 6 0 13 x10K% 
‘4 | : oe - + 24X29 22 x12M% 
. \ 4, 26 x 34 23% X15 
me Ss ¢ ate & 6 29 X 42 264 x 19 
x | | yr Eee TO” 294 x 21% 
* ( Sens «iw a «ak ee 32% x23Y% 
a Se ee 38 x 55 3544 x25\% 
x | — ose Se 3844 x 27% 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 





Zz No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
z ( Deter Ste ow Saas 15 x19 
z 2, 20 X 25 iS x.3 
- | 3, 24 X 29 22 X27 
r ( 4 26 x 34 23%%31% 
wed oe 26 La 29 X 42 26% x 30% 
— | 6, 32 X47 29% * 44% 
z { 7, 35 x 51 324% x 48% 
wi ® 38 x 55 35% x 52% 
\ - | 9 41 x 60 38% x 57% 
Skeleton Chase. 
z No Size each, over all. Size cach, inside, 
& { & 17 X21 15 x19 
= 4 2% 2u X 25 18 x 23 
a | 3, 24 x 29 22 x27 
. 4, 26 X 34 23% x 31% 
se } 5S» - 29 X 42 26% x 30% 
a ae 32% 47 29% * 44% 
: 7> 35 x51 32% x 48% 
=| 8, 38 x 55 3544 x 52% 
ro Mi ae. oss es oo, AO 38% x57% 
‘ News Chase, 
z No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside 
& a 17 X 21 15 x19 
: 2, - 2s 20 X 25 18 x23 
“ 3» cee 24 X 29 22 X27 
Z Ges otwactns Om 44 234@x31% 
=| Sy eee tere ee 29R42 26% x 3904 
S Ry ats ies >a Se 29% x 44% 
¥ ae eoeaewe sa lk 32% x 48% 
re ee eee 354 x52% 
Ge Pecscorticscse BE 38% x 57% 


TERMS CASH. 








Price, 


16 « 


Price 


BH 


w 


con oO 


Price 


R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON 
WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL 


pair 


pair 


each 


w 


each 


50 





CHASES, 








Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are 
dered, 1% in, shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. 


NEWS CHASE, 


ASSES 
Tali: 








made, unless otherwise or- 


In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the fwside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made HEAV1EK than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., PHrLa. 
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GAS ENGINE. 


Over 8,000 Delivered. PHO Ae 2 PRS RE 


b +++ os 


De 


ADVANTAGES : ADVANTAGES : 


WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 
CEASES 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY 


WITH A MATCH. CLEANLINESS, 


ECONOMY, 
ALWAYS READY TO 


i i { ca y \ 
GIVE OUT ITS | : : CONVENIENCE, 
FULL POWER @ SAFETY 
AT ONCE. DURABILITY. 


ow we : @ ; ~~ <> _— 
Nar = eo « Oey aid 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 
—+>-\_ PRICE, $375. —-+— 


Sizes:—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT StTs., PHILADELPHIA. 


























